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ABSTRACT 

Focused on the oral tradition of storytelling, this 
annotated bibliography contains 29 references of artj'^.les and papers 
in the ERIC database. The first section of the bibliography lists 
sources on the diversity of approaches to what constitutes a story. 
Articles concentrating on ways of using stories to promote a more 
immediate and ^ulfill\ng encour.ter with literature for students are 
included in the next category. In the third section, various 
examples, models, and possible areas to be highlighted while 
encouraging students to share their stories are featured. The fourth 
category contains sources to be utilized for storytelling as a 
teaching technique. (MS) 
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matter what the subject^ good 
stories remain compelling to teller 
and listener alike vVhile literature 
emerge from the intimate and com- 
(dex impulses generating them, much 
of our enduring culture resides in 
CTdl traditions. And more and more 
research is exfrforing the roles stories 
p^ay in communication at all levels. 
This bibliography has been assem- 
bled to provide some general back- 
ground on this ancient human phenomena and a quick 
survey of ways in which educators are constructively in- 
corporating the wonder of stoty to engage and retain 
student interest 

Education began with storytelling and effective clas- 
ses often still do. Yet what constitutes a stoty is a matter 
of considerable debate and the diversity of approaches 
spawned by this issue is suggested in the first section of 
this bibliography. This question may appear to be of 
primarily academic interest, but to anyone who has 
taught or may be about to teach writing/ the advantages 
of having a variety of explanations for selection and ar- 
rangement of details are well appreciated A familiarity 
with different traditions from which stories arise and 
how these affect the sense of stoiy as suggested in these 
articles may also be useful, as could their various insights 
concerning the types and differing occasions for stories. 

The benefits of introducing stories and bringing 
stoiytellers into the classroom are increasingly appre- 
ciated as providing the onportunity for a wide range of 
learning experiences. Articles coi^centrating on ways of 
using stories to promote a more immediate and fulfilling 
encounter with literature for students are included in the 
next category. In the third section, various examfdes, 
models an^^ possible areas to be highlighted while en- 
couraging students to share their stories are featured. 
Recent research em{^asizes again and again how much 
there is for students at all levels to discover in creating 
and communicating their own stories. The fourth 
categoty concerns perhaps the most intrigidng and 
potentially exciting area of development in the possible 
uses of stories with subject materials not traditionally as- 
sociated with them. Many and diverse cultures have felt 
the essence of wisdom gathered in their stories, and 
while this may no longer be possible, in our technologi- 
cal society, introducing students to a wide variety of 
fields including math and t e sconces while providing 
them with basic coi ^epls an^i values in memorable forms 
through stones appears to be extremely productive. 



Of course, such a bibliography can give only a 
glimpse of potential sources and approaches among the 
woric in the field, and there remains much to be done. 
Among the people ensuring that such work does get 
done are those associated with the National Association 
for the Preservation and Perpetuation of Stoiytelling 
(NAPPS). They may be contacted at P.O. Box 309, Jones- 
borough, TN 37659, and their membership includes 
many of the most active scholars and finest current 
storytellers, along with thousands of people who wish to 
continue sharing the pleasures and insights of a story 
well told 

Abstracts for some of the articles cited here have been 
abbreviated to conform to the FAST Bib format The ED 
numbers tor sources included in Resources in Education 
have been included to enable the user to go directly to 
microfiche colkctions, to order from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS), or to go to RIE for the hill 
abstract on those sources not available throu;;' ^^RS. 
The citations to journals are from the Current Index to 
Journals in Education, and these articles can be acquired 
most economically from library collections or through in- 
teriibraiy loans. Reprint services are also available from 
University Microfilms International (UMI) and from the 
Original Article Tearsheet Service (OATS) of the Institute 
for Scientific Information. 

Contact ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS), 3900 Wheeler Avenue, A1 ^^ndria, Virginia 
22304; (703) 8234)500 or (800) 227-3742, order and to ob- 
tain current prices of hard copies or miaofiche of docu- 
ments available through EDRS. 

Some perspectives that help define 
storytelling 

Ai©v Nda Kortner. "Storytelling: Its wide-ranging im- 
p:.ct in the classroom,'' ERIC Digest 9, 1988, 2 pp. cRIC 
Clearinehouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills, Bloomineton, IN. 

A cancentmtea survey of recent research into thepossibiiities of 
nwldng fuller use of stories in teaddng. 

Fisher, Walter. ''The narrative paradigir: In the begin- 
ning," fO'imal of Communication, 35 (4), Fall 1985, pp. 
73-89. 

Explores the role of stories in human discourse through a 
definitm and brief histon/ of the "narrative paradigm" 

Lester, Julius. "The storyteller's voice: Reflections on the 
rewriting of Uncle Remus," Uetv Advocate, 1 (3), Sum- 
mer 1988; pp. 14^147. 

Revieu^s me process of rewriting the Uncle Rernus stories. Dis- 
cusses the dijjnence between umting stories and storytelling, and 
suggests an approach to identi fying cultural assumptions. 
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Lewis, WiUianu Telling America's stoiy: Narrative form 
and the Reagan presidency/ Quarterly journal of 
Spadi, 73 (3), Aueust 1987, pp. 280-301 

Examina the aommncf. of the mrratioe form m President 
Reagan '$ rfteUfric and andyzes how fas use of stories affects political 
opinion indisttng^. Ishtngoetiveen 0uperspectives ofhissupporters 
and opponents. Also considers the power, oocasim, and limitations 
oftianwvefomt 

Jalongo, Maiy. ^reservine American folk heritage 
throu^ story and song. Paper presented at die In- 
temabonal/Intercultural Seminar of H- ; Association 
tor Childhood Education Intematio \ 1963. 17pp. 
ERIC Geamlghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills, Urtxma, IL pD 232 771J 

Defines the role of folklore, esveaally in the multicultuml dass^ 
room, asaway ofencoumgingatildren to participate in theMstory 
of universal human emotions and experiences. 

Pradl, Gordcm. T^arratology: The study of story struc- 
hire/ ERIC Digest, 198411^). [ED 250 698) 

Discusses the nature ofnarratdogyand its relatum to language 
arts instruction. 

Rosen, Harold. ''The importance of story," Language Arts, 
63 ^, Maich 1986, pp. 226-237. 

Decries British education 's near elimination of ^ arjmation 
and essena of narratroe Explores features ghmg narrative Invader 
and deeper importance than litermy values have customarily given 
it and proposes a mtionale to retain storytelling curricula to en- 
hance stuaent writing. 

Sward, Jeane (Ed.) The Child's View of the World: Stories and 
Plau. Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Early 
Childhood Education, 1985l 50pp. [ED 276498] 

Argues thpt stories have frequently oeen used by adults for in- 
doctrinating children, as opposed to encoura^gsdf-discoveryand 
expression. Goes on to suggest rum-trttditionm goals and techni- 
(jues. 

van den Brock, Paul, and Trabasso, Tom. Xausal tiiink- 
ine and tf^e representation of narrative events,'* }our- 
naf^Memory and Language, 24 (5), October 1985, pp. 

A comparative analysis of two studies into (haracteristics con- 
trUmting to the memorMity of story elements. Also proposes a 
theory to identify simificant variables and account for their in- 
fiuence on the amprStensibility of stories. 

Literature and storytelling 

Cudd, Evelyn, and Roberts, Leslie. *Using stoiy frames to 
develop reading ccHnprehension in a nrst grade class- 
room," /tew/m^ Teadher, 41 (1), October 198^pp. 74-79. 

Discusses tfSuse of story frames as a strategy for teaching 
reading comprehen^on to first grade students, and indudes ex- 
amples of student responses. 

Goodman, Yetta. "Retelling of literature and the com- 

? prehension prtxress," Theory into Practice, 21 (4), Fall 
982,pp.300>3a. 

Aruuyzes student versions of studied stories and speculates as 
to how Hstener-s and readers predict meaning form concepts essen- 
tial for coihiprehensian, and relate stories to their cultural back- 
ground. Discusses implications for classroom instruction. 

Hade, Daniel. "Children, stories, and narrative transfor- 
mations," Research in the Teaching of English, 22 (3), Oc- 
tober 1988, pp. 310-325. 

Argues tAu a productive way to investigate 0u rdation of text 
and story-taker (reader or listener) is to compare how the writer has 
made the story to how die story-tidcer recreates it. 

Reinehr, Frances. "Stoiyteaching," Teachers and Writers 
Magazine, 18 (3), Januaiy-Februaiy 1987, pp. 1-7. 
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Exvlores ways to use mythic literature to teach children about 
dtemsehes and to hdpdtew write Mr own stories and legends. 

Schwartz, MamL "CcMinecting to language through 
story," lunguageArts, 64 (6), October 1987, pp. 603-610. 

Advocates storytdling in the elementary classroom to buUd 
sdf-esteem among studentsandsuggestscriteria with wfudi to find 
appropriate stories. 

Students as storytellers 

Campbell, Janet Story Pictures (Draw Me a Story): Using 
OtHdren 's Draurings to DevelopWriting Skills of Bladdoot 
Indian Children, , 1%6. 51pp. (ED 278 031] 

Provides lessons and rationale for a course intended to in- 
(^(^ general cognitive, perceptual, psychomotor, and affective 

Kemper, Susan, and Edwards, Linda "Children's expres- 
sion of causality and their constructions of narra- 
tives," Topic in lanTuage Disorders, 7 (1), December 

1986, pp. 11-20. 

Exytores ^ deodopment of Mdren's understanding of 
causality as r^ectedin their narrative organization. Also relates the 
contrUmtion of these Mis to the development of intentional, goal- 
directedbehavKT. 

Mikkelsen, Nina. "Talking and telling: The child as 
storymaker," Language Arts, 61 (3) March 1984, pp. 
229-239. 

Relates talking, tdling and stonmaking stages as children 
prepare a narrative. Eruxmmges dmdren to create stories in 
re^^onse to stories they are told and suggests several approaches to 
this end 

Preece, Alison. "The range of narrative forms conversa- 
tionally produced by young children," journal ofChUd 
Language, 14 (2), June 1987, pp. 353-373. 

Examines the narrative comvaence of three five year olds and 
concludes that diildren routinely and re^lariy produce striking 
variations of 14 basic narrative forms. Ongirudfantasy was mre as 
seventy percent of the tutrratives took an anecdotal form. 

Riding, R. J., ana Tite, H. C. "The use of computer 
graphics to facilitate story telling in young chilaren," 
Educational Studies, 1 1 (3), 1985, pp. 2(B-210. 

Reports on a study of diildren in a nursery setting asked to tdl 
a story following one of three treatments: no stimulus, a static 
presentation, or a computer graphics presentation. Children work- 
ing with computer graphics created longer and more structured 
stories. 

Van Dongen, Richard. "Children's narrative tiiought, at 
home and at school," Language Arts, 64 (1), January 

1987, pp. 79^. 

Argues thai literacy and litrmtu re become interrdated in class- 
rooms where there are many opportunity^ to engage in the narra- 
live mode of thou^t. Discusses how m potential of 
literacyHiterature experience is enriched when children draw from 
the narrative reservoirs of community and sdiod. 

Storytelling as a teaching technique 

Allen, Virginia, and Allen, Edward. "Stoiy retelling: 
development of stages in second language ucouisi- 
^m,** (jartadianModmlJinguageRetnew,41,{^^ :h 
1985, pp. 686^1. 

Su^ts that the activity of retdling a story in a second lan- 
guage reveals a student's knowledge of vocabulary, gmmmar, 
pronunciation, atvi sense of story. Describes a story-tdling activity 
xvi0i students in Spanish, levels three-five, and notes a strong 
rdationship between language profiaency and years of study. 

Armstrong, Thcmas. "Chasing away tite times table 
\A\xes,^AcademicThempy, 19,(2), 19^, pp. 147-154. 
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Reports on dassroom strate^ and activities incorporating 
movement, storytdling, and music ivi^ instruction on multipiica- 
tim facts and concepts prdementaryspeckieduaiti^ 

Brazeau, Martin. ''Stocytelling: An underused teaching 
aid/ Journal of Outdoor Education, 19, 1984-85, pp. 23- 
24. 

Integrates stonftdling zuith m outdoor education program to 
teadi Mstory, culture, concepts and values; stinadate imapnation; 
introduce new words; set a mood; encourage listener participation; 
and foster caring attitudes ctout ^ erwironnuitt. 

Egan, Kieran. ''Teaching as stoiy-telling: A non- 
medianistic approach ^ idanning teaching,"" journal of 
Curriculum Studies, 17 A), October-December 1985, 
pp.396^ 

Suggests alterruitive tedmiques to encourage teachers to formu- 
Mc lesson plans as jU)ell-presented stories rather than as a set of ob- 
jectives to be achieved 

George, Siegfied, and Huehes, Ann. ^Ae'unst boredom in 
political educaticm/ international Journal of Political 
Education, 6 (3), November 1983, pp. 281-293. 

Examines the fitUure of traditional teaming methods to 
motivate students md proposes creative exercises wherdy poetry, 
meditation, fantasy/Utopian thinking, and stonftdling canbe util- 
ized in M^hschool political educatiorL 

Kazemek, Francis. ^Stories of ourselves: Interviews and 
oral histories for language development,"" Jowrud of 
Reading, 29 P), December 1985, pp. 211-218. 

Presents xoays in whidi teauiers can use the Foxfire format, 
focusing on reasons for usin^ interviews for language development, 
possible people and topics to be explored by stu&nts through the in- 
terview process, and four stages in usii g interviews in the doss- 
room, 

Martin, Kathlepn, and Miller, Etta. ^Storytelling and 
science," Language Arts, 75 (3), March 1988, pp. 56-59. 

Observes that most science texwooks are static, linear, and non- 
participatory, offering young students no connections between 
formandpmxsor wserver and dbserved. Argues thd presenting 
scientific materials in narrative format makes mem more interesting 
and easUy remembered. 

More, Robia ""Storytelling as a teaching tool,"" Social 
Studies, 16, Swing 1987, pp. 25-26. 

Describes the jractiu of professional storytdkrs and suggests 
stonftdling can be a powerful means of presentation in social 
studies ana history. 

Oiler, John. ^Story writing principles and E.S.L teach- 
ing" TESOL Quarterly, 17 (1), March 1983, pp. 39-53. 

Explores four hypotheses of language use ana acquisition to 
support the premise that storjftelling tedmiques may be hdpful in 
making ESL materiab meamngful, recalMe, and comprdiensible. 
Beoen specific principles are discussed and illustrated 
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